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To  men,  whose  minds  arc  possessed  with  such  sage,  ultimately  reflects  on  God  and  Christ 

a  belief,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  world  whose  messengers,  they  are. 

is  more  than  balanc^,  by  the  absolute  certain-  — 

ty  and  excellence  of  that  future  reward,  for  ARK’S  DAY. 

which  the  Son  of  God  has  most  solemnly  wxDjfKsnAT,  april  46. 


FIR.ST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 
EpiHlt.  1  John  V.  4.  Gotptl.  St.  JokntX.  19. 


pledged  his  truth ;  and  with  which  he  has,  in-  In  rgisiog  some  reflections  on  the  memory 
Au*ut*ii^rtiir"riTrTT — ^-*rirri^f  deed,  already  invested  human  nature,  by  ex-  j  and  public  labours  of  St.  Mark,  and  enquiring 

Of  loft;,  thoughta,  tbe  wa;  before  aa  Uea  siting  our  flesh  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majes- 1  into  the  peculiar  circumstances  which,  under 

Dutinoi'awrth  a^a— through  which,  in  fixed  career,  |y  qjj  jjigjj.  It  has  been  in  virtue  of  this  faith,  i  the  divine  blessing,  qualified  him  to  fulfil  the 
WJjv^and’aChurch^'atu^ndoua”m;ik^ea;  that  difficulties,  dangers,  and  deaths  of  every  I  office  of  an  Evangelist,  we  are  led  to  recall  the 

tVhich  whuao  travcia  in  her  boaoin,  eyoa  kind,  have  been  encountered,  endured,  and  de- 1  known  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him, 

iVioT  h*io7ua*toViftt'a\ra*nslcnt*^^  feated  by  that  glorious  and  invincible  army  of  j  and  more  than  one  apostle.  With  St.  Peter, 

i  he  circle  through.  tVoaoawoaTH.  pruphets,  apostics  and  martyrs,  who  have  fought  j  in  particular,  on  whose  preaching  he  attended, 

the  good  fight,  and  proved  themselves  more  than  I  he  preserved  a  close  connection.  At  the  rc- 

-  conquerors  in  it.  And  what  should  prevent !  qhest  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  he  supplied 

us  from  being  equally  successful  I  Their  pas-  them,  in  his  Gospel,  with  a  permanent  me- 
URST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.  sions  and  infirmities  were  the  same.  Our  arms  morial  of  what  they  had  before  heard  at  the 
Epittlt.  1  John  V.  4,  Go*pet.  St.  JokntX.  19.  and  assistances  are  the  same.  Human  nature.  Apostle’s  lips.  What  Mark  wrote,  St.  Peter 

and  the  Christian  religion,  continue  unchange-  saw  and  sanctioned,  and  what  St.  Peter  ap 
The  interval  which  took  place  between  the  able  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  They  con-  proved,  we  receive.  For  what  is  confirmed  a? 
resurrection  of  our  lAird  from  the  grave,  and  quered  not  through  their  own  strength,  but  true  by  an  apostle,  has  all  the  weight  of  apos- 
liis  ascension  into  heaven,  is  marked  with  many  through  liim  “  that  loved  and  he  “  that  tolic  authority,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  re- 

interestmg  particulars.  So  many  circumstan-  loved  them,"  loveth  us  al5k).  And,  provided .  cord  to  have  ^en  made,  under  the  directing 
cos  appear  in  close  ccnn^ion  with  it,  that  a  we  be  careful  not  to  degenerate  from  such  1  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God.  Our  Collect, 
wide  field  opens  to  our  view,  at  this  season,  principles,  and  such  examples,  he  will  be  therefore,  speaks  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
when  we  stand,  as  it  were,  between  the  periods  equally  ready  to  sustain  us  in  our  combat,  and  “  heavenly  doctrine,”  and  considers  Almighty 
of  our  Redeemer’s  resurrection  and  his  re-  to  recompense  us  with  the  same  crown  of  life  God,  as  thereby  “instructing  his  holy  Church." 

turn  to  the  realms  of  light  ;  and  when  the  and  righteousness.  But  in  vain  has  this  heavenly  docrine  been  re¬ 

public  offices  and  service  of  our  Church  invite  The  Gospel  continues  the  great  subject  of  vealed  to  us, —  in  vain,  this  instruction  been 
us  to  commemorate  that  term  of  our  Lord’s  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  contains  the  means  appointed,  unless  for  ourselves,  individually, 

I'nntinUUUCC  iu  tlie  wC  law  — >  a..  -j...  ..<■  ... _ ,  1...JI  M..  W>at  it 

converse  upon  earth.  Our  Lord  himself  here  testifies  that  the  origin-  gives  ;  and  gain  such  a  measure  of  grace  “  that 

This  day  was  anciently  called  Low  Sunday,  al  of  tho  commission  by  which  the  ministers  of  being  not  like  children  carried  away  with  every 
the  solemnization  of  Easter  being  agam  ob-  diflerent  orders  in  the  Church  exercise  theii  blast  of  vain  doctrine,  we  be  established  in  the 
served,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  The  Chris-  office,  is  derived  from  God  the  Father,  by  truth.” 

tian  rejoicing  in  the  Redeemer’s  triumph,  ad-  whom  our  Lord  was  sent  into  the  world,  to  me-  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  inculcate  the  neccs- 

dresses  his  Collect  for  the  first  time  to  God,  as  diate  between  God  and  man.  “As  my  Father  sity  of  our  firm  adherence  to  that  Saviour, 
“  Almighty  Father.”  'Fhe  circumstances  of  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.”  But  the  whose  life  and  doctrines  are  recorded  by  this 
tbe  season  remind  him  of  his  privilege,  and  he  Person,  by  whom  this  power  is  immediately  evangelist.  They  both  agree  in  representing 
approaches  the  throne  of  grace,  as  a  child  re-  conferred,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  expres-  the  union  between  Christ  and  Christians, 
stored  to  his  F ather’s  love.  Deeply  contrite  sed  in  tbe  very  form  of  tlie  Apostles’  ordination  though  under  diflerent  images.  They  both 
for  those  sins  which  caused  the  death  of  our  here,  where  the  authority  to  remit  and  retain  agree  in  illustrating  the  advantages  of  that 
blessed  Saviour,  and  grateful  for  that  justifies-  sins,  is  made  a  consequence  of  their  receiving  union,  and  in  earnestly  exciting  our  utmost  dil- 
tion  which  was  the  end  of  his  resurrection,  how  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  apostles  were  thus  in-  igence  to  preserve  it.  In  this  respect  only  they 
earnestly  should  we  pray  God,  to  “  grant  us  vested  with  as  ample  powers  of  preaching  the  differ,  that  St.  Paul  insists  upon  the  benefits 
so  to  put  away  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wick-  Gospel  themselves,  and  commissioning  others,  accruing  from  thence  to  the  body  in  general., 
edness,  that  we  may  always  serve  him  in  pure-  so  to  do,  as  our  Lord  himself  had  been  en-  but  our  Lord  regards  those  chiefly,  which  be- 
ness  of  living  aud  truth.”  trusted  with,  by  God  the  Father.  As  if  he  long  to  each  member  in  particular.  From  botli 

,  In  the  Epistle,  for  this  day,  the  Church  very  had  said,  whosoever  embraces  your  doctrine  together,  we  may  form  an  unanswerable  argil- 
naturally  leads  us,  from  the  contemplation  of  and  truly  repents  ;  when  ye  thereupon  in  my  ment,  for  keeping  that  unity,  and  promoting 
that  conquest  which  Christ  has,  by  his  death  name,  and  by  my  authority,  remit  his  sins,  that  edification,  which  if  neglected  and  broken, 
and  resurrection,  already  gained,  to  those  vie-  your  sentence  of  absolution  shall  be  ratified  in  is  certain,  not  only  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
tories,  which  every  disciple  of  Jeatis  is  eipm-  hoaven  ;  and  whosoever,  either  obstinately  Church,  but  by  cutting  ofiT,  to  destroy,  at  last* 
ed  to  obtain  for  himself.  “  And  tbii'>  is  the  vie-  rejects  your  doctrine,  or  disobeys  and  behaves  those  very  persons  who  are  guilty  of  making 
tory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  himself  unworthily  under  it,  bis  sins  shall  not  the  breach.  How  careful  ought  every  one  to 
By  the  “  victory,”  we  are  to  understand  the  be  forgiven  ;  but  the  sentence  ye  pass  upon  be,  neither  to  break  himself  off  wilfully ;  nor 
means  of  obtaining  it  ;  and  by  “  our  faith”  is  upon  him  on  earth,  shall  be  confirmed  in  heav-  by  any  unworthy  or  scandalous  behaviour  to 
intended  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  en.  Hence  we  learn  that  when  Christ  leA  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  kindly  influences  of 
as  it  is  delivered  in  the  Gospel,  and  summarily  the  world,  he  did  not  leave  the  Church  destitute  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  by  abuse  or  neglect  of 
conuined  in  this  one  article,  that  “  Jesus  is  of  a  regular  ministry  for  the  Gospel,  which  those  religious  offices,  which  are  appointed  to 

j  tbe  Son  of  God.”  Hereby  are  implied,  a  firm  should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Hav-  convey  them,  to  draw  down  the  fate  of  those 

assent  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  a  steadfast  ing  the  same  authority  and  commission,  they  sapless  boug^,  whose  present  curse  as  we  are 

reliance  upon  the  merit  of  bis  sufferings,  and  may  expect  the  same  success  and  blessing,  and  here  told  is  withering  and  decay,  and  whose 

I  an  assured  expectation  of  his  glorious  prombes.  the  contempt  cast  upon  them  and  their  mes-  end  is  to  be  burned ' 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


RT.  REV.  REGINALD  MERER 

“  Poet  aiul  Sunt  ’  to  thee  alone  arc  given 

'i'he  two  moat  aacred  names  of  earth  and  Heaven  ; 

The  hard  and  rarest  union  that  can  be 

Neat  that  of  Godhead  and  Humanity.'* 

CUWLEV. 

Reginald  IIeber,  second  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber, 
of  Marton,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  was 
Ixtrn  April  21st,  1783,  at-Malpas,  in  Cheshire, 
where  his  father  was  then  possessed  of  a  living. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Allanson,  of  Yorkshire.  From  his  childhood 
he  gave  promise  of  those  Christian  graces  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  richly  endowed, 
and  of  those  talents  which  eventually  set  him 
higii  anionst  the  literary  characters  of  his  day. 
The  Bible  was  the  book  which  he  read  with 
the  most  avidity,  and  this  first  application  of  his 
powers  laid  the  foundation  of  that  masterly 
knowledge  of  Scripture  which  he  afterwards 
attained,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  which  almost 
all  h:s  future  reading  was  made  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  contribute.  From  the  Grammar 
School  of  Whitchurch,  where  he  received  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education, 
ho  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bristowe,  a  gentleman  who 
took  pupils  near  town  ;  and  in  the  year  1 800 
was  admitted  of  Brazcnnose  College,  Oxford. 
By  one  of  those  happy  coincidences  which  not 
unusually  cause  the  path  of  duty  and  of  sub- 
.stantial  fame  to  be  the  same,  that  department ; 
of  knowledge  to  which,  we  have  already  said, : 
he  betook  himself  as  a  boy,  proved  an  avenue  | 
to  academical  distinction  ;  and  of  ail  the  sub- 1 
tccts  for  English  verse  that  have  been  given  in  5 
the  universities,  none  would  have  been  so  like¬ 
ly  to  awake  “  all  that  was  within  him”  as  “  Pales¬ 
tine.”  •  Never  did  a  pnzepocm  excite  so  gene¬ 
ral  a  stnsanon.  AhtrTMbugn  me  prizes  tor 
Latin  Verse  and  llie  English  Essay  were  added 
to  his  honours,  he  loft  the  University  with  all 
the  native  modesty  he  had  carried  thither,  and 
with  the  cordial  love  of  his  contemporaries,  1 
who  could  feel  no  mortificadon  at  being  van¬ 
quished  by  such  an  opponent,  a.nd  no  envy  at 
’hn  laurels  of  one  who  bore  them  so  meekly. 
“  From  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death," 
saysSir  Edward  West,  the  present  cliief  jus¬ 
tice  of  Bombay,  “  his  course  was  one  track  of 
light,  the  admiration  of  Britain  and  India.” 
From  Brazennose  College  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  soon  after  went 
abroad. 

Having  returned  to  England,  and  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  family  living  of  Hodiiet,  he  married 
Vmelia,.  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  the  late  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Uienceforward  willingly  de-! 
voted  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  do¬ 
mestic  charities,  which  no  one  was  better  fitted 
to  promote,  and  to  the  discharge  of  those  unob¬ 
trusive  duties  which  fill  up  the  life  of  a  country 
clergynian.  Here  it  was  that  he  moved  in  a 
sphere  too  circumscribed,  it  might  bo  said,  for 
ills  talents,  but  in  which  his  moral  qualities 
^honc  with  admirable  lustre.  Distinction  he 
might  hdve  sought  with  success  in  any  profes¬ 
sion,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  a  life  of  com¬ 
parative*  obscurity, — ^and  he  who  so  lately  had 
surpassed  all  his  compeers  in  the  several  pur¬ 
suits  of  an  University,  and  given  a  pledge  to 
the  worfd  that  in  the  higher  provinces  of  poetry 

‘  an  excellent  spirit  was  in  him,”  might  be 


found  daily  conversing  with  the  ignorant,  and 
“  giving  subtlety  to  Uie  simple,” — the  adviser 
to  whom  they  could  resort  in  difficulties — the 
confessor  to  whom  they  would  scruple  not  to 
open  their  griefs.  Few  days  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  spend  sometime  in  intercourse  with 
his  people, — neither  suflering  the  aged  to  be 
deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion  through 
-  their  inability  to  reach  church  by  reason  of 
I  their  years,  nor  the  sick  man  to  be  long  on  his 
i  bed,  without  one  to  kneel  by  his  side,  nor  the 
poor  to  languish  in  want  without  his  discover¬ 
ing  and  giving  him  help,  nor  neighbours  to  be  { 
at  strife,  without  supplying  to  them  a  most  ef¬ 
fectual  peace-maker.  Yet  all  this  was  done, 
so  that  no  man  could  know  it  beyond  the  par¬ 
ties  themselves  ;  done  witliout  effort,  and  for¬ 
gotten  as  soon  as  done,  or  if  living,  living  only 
in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  whom  he 
bad  befriended.  Many  were  the  good  deeds 
which  were  brought  to  light  by  his  death,  and 
!  but  for  his  death  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
forever  hid  ;  and  few  persons  there  were  in  his 
own  parish,  who  had  not  then  some  instance  of 
'  his  zeal,  his  charity,  his  humility,  his  compas¬ 
sion,  to  communicate,  which  had  come  under 
their  own  immediate  observation,  and  which 
served  to  bring  him  very  vividly  back  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  Indeed 
by  such  incidents  many  of  the  more  delicate 
features  of  his  charuter  might  be  best  discov¬ 
ered — that  simplicl^of  mind  which  was  ever 
true  to  nature — that  confiding  temper  which 
never  feared  to  be  abused — that  guileless  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart  which  would  rather  be  de¬ 
ceived  (as  he  often  was)  than  entertain  a  sus¬ 
picion — that  utter  disregard  of  self,  which  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  most  striking,  as  it  certainly  was 
the  least  attainable,  of  all  his  virtues — that 

lively  faith  which  was  ever  tracing  the  hand  of 
Proviaence,  wnere  oincrs  saw  iiuiiiing  oui  sys¬ 
tem  or  chance — and  that  disposition  to  rank 
mankind  by  their  proficiency  in  holiness,  rather 
than  by  their  wealth,  their  title,  or  their  talents, 
and  to  look  up  to  him  with  the  most  reverence 
whom  he  thought  to  stand  highest  in  the  favour 
of  God. 

Active,  however,  as  was  the  life  of  Mr.  He¬ 
ber,  it  was  still  a  studious  life.  Though  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  congregation  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
lettered,  his  sermons  exhibited  no  marks  of 
haste  ;  his  lamp  was  not  negligently  trimmed 
'  because  it  was  in  some  degree  to  shine  under 
a  bushel.  It  might  not  indeed  be  easy  for  all 
those  who  heard  him,  properly  to  appreciate 
the  range  of  Scripture  know  ledge  they  display¬ 
ed,  or  their  flowing  and  metaphorical,  yet  intel¬ 
ligible  language  ;  but  aft  could  j>crceive  the 
address  with  which  he  was  wont  to  extract 
useful  and  practical  lessons  from  passages  in 
Holy  Writ,  which  in  other  hands  might  have 
been  barren  and  profitless — the  spirit  with 
which  he  would  expound  a  parable,  and  the  m- 
licity  with  which  he  would  apply  it  to  common 
life— all  could  perceive  the  affection  that  breath¬ 
ed  in  them,  not  testified  by  verbiage,  but  break¬ 
ing  forth  in  some  casual  expression  thrown  off 
from  the  heart,  and  which  could  not  fail  in 
turn  to  make  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
him  “  burn  within  them”  while  he  spoke. 

In  1815,  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lecture; 
after  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  critical 
essays,  both  theological  and  literary,  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  public,  though  without  a  name  ; 


and  an  admirable  ordination  sermon,  delivered 
before  the  late  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  at  his 
request  committed  to  the  press,  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  author  till  1822,  when  his  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  Review  of  his  writings, 
made  known  to  the  world  how  well  the  interval 
had  been  spent  in  maturing  his  great  know¬ 
ledge  by  reflection,  and  chastising  a  style,  in 
bis  former  work  perhaps  somewhat  reduntant, 
by  a  sound  judgment  and  more  finished  taste. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  preacher 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn— an  office  which,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  acknowledgement  it  paid  to  his  talents 
and  character,  was  valuable,  as  securing  him 
more  frequent  access  to  the  metropolis,  and  as 
giving  those  who  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sible  trust  of  filling  the  higher  stations  in  the 
church,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  such 
a  man  there  was. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  before  liis  underta¬ 
king  the  Episcopal  office,  he  enjoyed  in  Eng¬ 
land  all  the  benefits  which  the  most  refined  so¬ 
ciety  could  afford,  and  all  the  blessings  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  were  abundantly  showered  upon  him. 
In  the  midst  of  happiness,  almost  without  alloy, 
and  of  society  which  he  was  so  well  calculated 
reciprocally  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself  of  visiting  India  in  the 
character  of  its  Bishop.  Let  it  not  bo  thought 
that  he  eagerly  and  unadvisedly  snatched  at  this 
elevation  to  gratify  worldly  pride  and  ambition. 
Those  most  intimate  with  him  can  attest  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  induced  to 
accept  its  responsibility.  It  was  pressed  much 
upon  him  by  his  friend  and  connexion,  Mr. 
Wynne  ;  but  natural  affection  to  an  aged  rela¬ 
tive,  and  those  tics  which  at  a  mature  time  of 
life  acquire  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  mind, 
both  from  duty  and  inclination,  made  him  re- 
cuu  rrom  me  tnought.  He  declined  the  office 
but  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  after  de¬ 
vout  meditation,  and  not  without  private  prayer 
to  that  Being  “  who  is  the  source  of  all  utter¬ 
ance  and  knowledge,  who  sendeth  the  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases,”  he  desired 
that  this  high  dignity,  if  not  already  disposed 
of,  should  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  accepted 
the  great  work  from  the  imperious  sense  of  du¬ 
ty  alone,  and  from  duty  alone  consented  to  en¬ 
counter  those  thousand  deaths,  which  wo  arc 
called  upon,  even  when  living,  to  endure  in  the 
separation,  perhaps  forever,  from  those  whom 
we  most  love  and  honour. 

He  left  England  for  India  on  the  IGth  of 
June,  1823,  whore  he  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  kindness  and  respect. 

Brief,  however,  was  the  season  for  letting 

his  light,  brilliant  as  it  was,  shine  in  India. _ 

Having  completed  one  visitation,  comprising 
northern  India,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  he  set 
out  upon  a  second,  through  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  preached  at  'I'an- 
jore.  The  following  day  he  held  a  Confirma¬ 
tion  at  the  same  place  ;  and  in  the  evening 
addressed  in  a  very  affecting  manner  the  assem¬ 
bled  missionaries.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Trichinopoly,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
April,  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d,  he  preached  to  a  crowded 
congregation,  and  in  the  evening  confirmed 
several  persons,  and  delivered  to  them  an  ex¬ 
hortation  from  the  pulpit.  During  the  whole 
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of  this  day  he  appeared  in  excellent  spirit*, 
althongli  he  complained  of  a  slight  headache, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  day  before.  When  called  up  at  day-break 
of  the  Sd,  he  appeared  very  sleepy,  and  his 
servant  afterwards  observed  that  his  Lordship 
seemed  unusually  drowsy  when  undressing  for 
the  bath.  At  six  o’clock  he  attended  divine 
service  at  the  Mission  Church  in  the  Fort,  and 
returned  home  about  half  past  seven,  and  was, 
both  going  and  coining,  engaged  in  an  animated 
conversation  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him.  Immediately  on  his  return, 
lie  visited  his  friend  and  chaplain,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  talked  with  him  in  his 
usual  spirits,  then  unrobed,  and  went  to  the 
bath  :  This  bath,  which  contained  cold  water, 
was  large  and  deep,  and  adjoined  the  house. 

Having  remained  in  the  bath  an  unusual 
time,  (about  half  an  hour,)  his  servant  became 
alarmed  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  entered  the  batliing-room,  and 
found  his  master  lifeless  in  the  water.  The 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  house,  and  every  available 
means  tried  to  restore  animation,  but,  alas !  in 
vain. 

The  medical  gentlemen  who  examined  the 
body,  have,  we  understand,  given  it  as  their  de¬ 
cided  opinion,  that  apoplexy  was  the  sole  cause 
of  deatJi,  as  all  the  vessels  of  the  head  were 
found  turgid  with  blood. 

Thus  prematurely  died  a  Prelate,  who  was 
famed  for  his  genius,  distinguished  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and  widely 
cherished  worth.  In  him  Christianity  has  lost 
a  shining  light,  and  society  has  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss. 

The  stanzas  to  his  memory  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
says  the  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette,  “  are  full  of 

the  Kolemnity  which  holon^  t*  tha  *<tmirntinn 
of  genius,  and  the  resignation  that  becomes 
the  confidence  of  Christian  expectation." 

If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone. 

CK  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away. 

Of  light,  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day  ; — 

How  shall  our  griefs,  if  these  things  mournful  be. 
Flow  forth,  ob  1  thou  of  many  gifts,  for  thee  ? 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard  f 
And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 

Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word. 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Ilermon’s  dew,  to  shower? — 
Yes !  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have  bum'd— 
Of  Heaven  they  were,  and  thither  have  returnM. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  * — With  a  lofty  trust, 

Our  life’s  immortal  birthright  from  above  ! 

With  a  glad  foith,  whose  eye,  to  track  tbe  just. 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of  love. 
And  yet  can  weep!  for  nature  thus  deplores 
fbe  friend  that  leaves  os,  though  for  happier  shores, 

•And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o’er  thy  bier. 

One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed — 

Thon,  that  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career. 

Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death,  bast  bow’d  : 

In  those  bright  regions  of  Uie  risior  sun. 

Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  had  woo. 

Praise !  for  yet  one  more  name  with  powerendowed. 
To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we  press  ; 

Yet  one  mo:-e  imam  on  tbe  heart  bestowed. 

To  dwell  there,  beautifol  in  holiness  ! 

Tkiae,  Heber,  thine  !  whose  memory  from  the  dead, 
'^hioee  as  the  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


[For  the  Episoopal  Watchman.] 
LECTURES  AND  SERMONS  COMPARED. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  mam  objects  of  public 
teaching,  to  introduce  men  to  a  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  popular  mode,  of  preach¬ 
ing  from  a  single  verse,  or  a  small  number  of 
verses,  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  His¬ 
torians  of  the  Church  agree  in  representing  the 
practice  of  the  early  preachers  to  have  been 
very  different.  “  They  read  a  chapter,  and  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  the  audience  ; — ‘ae  take  a  text, 
and  make  an  oration.”  According  to  the  latter 
method,  our  sermons  may  indeed  contain  much 
doctrinal  truth  ; — the  Scriptures  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  and  aptly  quoted  ; — but  still,  the  in¬ 
struction  is  in  “  words  which  man’s  wisdom 
tcacheth,  and  not  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
etb."  We  do  not  allow  the  Scriptures  to  speak 
for  themselves  ;  but  insulate  a  passage  from  its 
connexion,  and  build  upon  it  a  dissertation  of 
our  own,  divided  and  arranged  according  to  the 
rules  of  an  artificial  rhetoric. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether /ecturrj, 
on  extensive  and  connected  portions  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  volume,  may  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  substituted  for  sermons.  Let  one 
of  the  Gospels,  or  an  Epistle,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  be  selected ;  and  let  a  chapter 
be  explained  at  a  time,  until  the  book  is  finish¬ 
ed.  Some  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  Lecture  from  degenerating  into  a  running 
commentary  on  the  text,  which  would  render 
the  exercise  insipid  and  unprofitable.  The 
subjects  should  be  considered  in  masses  ;  while] 
particulars  of  minor  importance  arc  passed  over 
with  a  slight  notice.  The  whole  of  a  parable, 
for  instance,  may  be  taken  together  ;  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  allusions  to  contemporary  history,  to 
ancient  customs,  and  opinions  then  prevalent : 

atlU  tliua,  lUUVM  IHterOMMjj  tMaMMSt  umjt  we  WtJ 

properly  introduced,  which  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  consistent  with  the  formality  of  a  ser¬ 
mon.  1  need  not  look  far  for  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  instruction,  while  the  lectures  of 
Bishop  Porteus  are  at  hand.  8o  great  b  the 
reputation  they  enjoy  in  the  Christian  world, 
that  I  should  Im  almost  afraid  to  hazard  a  doubt 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  fame,  had  they  contained  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience, — 
more  searching  passages,  calculated  to  arouse 
“  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sms," — a  deeper 
strain  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  piety ; — with¬ 
out  being  less  expository  than  they  are :  but  the 
interest  of  the  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gos¬ 
pel  would  have  been  considerably  heightened, 
had  the  author  allowed  himself  more  liberty  of 
digression,  and  admitted  a  greater  variety  of 
circumstances  illustrative  of  his  subjects. 

Among  the  advantages  which  peculiarly  be¬ 
long  to  thb  mode  of  expounding  the  divine  or¬ 
acles,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice. — 

1.  The  people  are  brought  to  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  by  this 
method,  than  can  be  derived  from  sermons  ; 
in  which,  their  attention  b  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  short  and  detached  portions  of  ho¬ 
ly  writ.  Tbe  subjects  are  taken  up  consecu¬ 
tively — the  dependence  and  connexion  of  the 
parts  are  shown — the  reasonings  are  pursued  to 
their  conclusions — obscure  passages  are  eluci¬ 
dated,  and  the  hearer  is  put  in  possession  of 


every  thing  necessary  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  book. 

2.  Lectures  present  a  strong  inducement  to 
study  the  Scripturtis  attentively.  Knowing 
beforehand  the  portion  which  is  to  be  brought 
under  review,  the  pimple  have  a  specific  object 
in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  it  ;  and 
no  inducements  arc  superfluous,  which  call 
their  attention  to  the  holy  volume. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  well-composed 
lectures  is,  that  they  interest  an  audience  more 
deeply  than  methodical  discourses  from  insula¬ 
ted  texts.  Besides  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
which,  in  this  age  of  sermonizing,  is  a  conside¬ 
ration  not  to  be  overlooked,  they  possess  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  tbe  variety  of  the  maiiers  treat¬ 
ed  of,  and  the  unexpected  illustrations  which  a 
skilful  lecturer  will  always  know  how  to  bring 
forward.  The  invention  of  the  preacher, 
which  becomes  exhausted  by  constant  sermon¬ 
izing,  is  relieved  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas 
supplied  by  hb  subjects.  It  must  be  hb  own 
fault,  if  one  lecture  closely  resemble  another. 

4.  Lectures  are  highly  advantageous  to  the 
preacher  himself,  in  leading  him  to  a  more  exact 
and  universal  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  it  be  true,  that  tbe  best  method  of  learning 
a  science  is  by  teaching  it,  the  maxim  is  in 
nothing  more  happily  verified,  than  in  the 
science  of  theology. 

Sermons  on  detached  subjects  have  so  long 
held  their  pre-eminence,  that  it  may  not  be  de 
sirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  lay  them 
wholly  aside.  But  were  the  trial  made,  of  sub- 
stituUng  a  Lecture  on  a  part  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
it  is  presumed  there  are  few  congregations  who 
would  not  soon  give  such  an  arrangement  the 
preference. 

Let  not  a  system  of  Lectures  however  be 
undertaken,  under  the  impression  that  they 
require  a  less  careful  and  laborious  prepara- 
-  T—  l••4u•o  M  ma  AoquirMn^nt  not 
easily  attained,  although  it  b  no  difficult  matter 
to  occupy  half  an  hour  with  a  running  comment 
transcribed  from  popular  annotators.  ^VVhilc 
minute  criticisms  are  to  be  avoided,  *much 
thought  and  research  will  be  requbite  to  bring 
forward,  and  place  in  a  striking  light,  the  im¬ 
portant  truths  of  religion,  and  to  enforce  them 
by  apt  illustrations.  To  do  this  in  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  manner  will  demand  no  little 
skill  in  analysis,  and  a  reference  to  authorities' 
which  cannot  be  made  without  labour.  Bui 
whoever  succeeds  will  find  bis  reward,  in  wit 
nessing  among  his  people  a  growing  love  for 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  sacred  contenb.  The  writer  ol 
this  does  not  hazard  these  remarks,  without  the 
advantage  of  some  experience  in  this  mode  ol 
instruction  ;  and  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  a  be¬ 
lief,  that  in  departing  from  this  primitive  meth¬ 
od,  and  throwing  all  our  pulpit  exercises  into 
the  form  of  disconnected  sermons,  we  have 
sacrificed  real  utility  to  the  popular  taste  of  the 
age. 

GREGORY. 


It  was  a  striking  comparbon  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  as  water  flows  from  heights,  and  settles  in 
low  places,  so  the  words  of  the  Law  rest  onlr 
with  him  who  is  of  an  humble  heart. 
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[Amir , 


POETRY. 


Detcend  from  Heaven,  Urania  !  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  called.  Guide  thou  the  aong, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

Milton. 


[For  the  Epiacopal  Watchman.] 

THE  CEMETERY  OF  FERE  LA  CHAISE. 

It  this  the  abode  of  the  dead  ?  Oh  no ! 

The  symbols  of  joy  are  here. 

Gay  wreaths  round  columns  of  marble  glow, 
From  bright-wing’d  birds  sweet  melodies  flow, 
Nor  cypress  nor  yew  are  near. 

I  thought  that  the  city  which  death  had  rear'd 
W  as  with  grief’s  dark  banner  o’erspread. 

That  pleasure  to  weave  her  light  garland  fear’d. 
And  the  path  to  its  desolate  shrines  appear’d 
Deep  worn  by  the  mourner’s  tread. 

ITct  still  is  there  nought  of  secret  woe 
’Neatb  the  guise  of  this  gaudy  cheer  ? 

On  yon  little  mound  where  roses  grow, 

Methinks  that  pale  flower  with  its  lip  of  snow 
Hath  drunk  of  a  mother’s  tear. 

Yes,  yes',  'tis  tlie  site  of  the  dreamless  bed, 
l^ere’s  a  voice  from  these  sepulchres  cold. 
The  mighty  are  there,  but  their  pomp  is  dead. 
And  the  lover,  wlio  pale  from  the  bridal  fled. 

In  his  bosom  the  worm  to  fold. 

Can  ye  tell  us  nought  of  the  toult  who  fly 
From  their  prison  of  earthly  gloom? 

Hark,  hark  to  the  hollow  and  hoarse  reply ! 

“  Ora  pro  anima  mea,”  they  cry. 

From  the  depth  of  each  sculptur’d  tomb. 

But  why  do  ye  cry  unto  us,  ye  dead  ? 

We  are  striving  with  sorrow’s  blast. 

We  are  weak,  and  ’mid  snares  of  sin  we  tread. 
We  are  frail,  and  the  change  of  death  we  dread, 
Tliat  terror  with  you  is  past. 

Till  the  fearful  audit  of  mortal  crime 
When  the  books  of  the  judgment  ope. 

Till  the  flash  of  that  flame  whose  wrath  sublime, 
.shall  fecc^on  the  spoi^  of  buried  timA. 

Itest,  rest  in  your  oeds  of  hope. 


[For  the  Episcopal  Watchman.] 
TO  THE  HEPATIC  A  TRILOBA, 


For  who  bath  ever  found  her  grave. 

Or  seen  her  virgin  form  decay  ? 

W'hen  wintry  death  is  prowling  round, 
W'here  lives  she  tlien  ?  Aloft— away  '. 

Her  flight  is  won  :  but  hath  she  left 
Nought  but  her  clay>built  nest  behind  ? 

No  treasure  to  reward  her  host — 

No  moral  to  refresh  his  mind  ? 

Yes  :  she  hath  shown  him  constant  love. 
Contentment  with  her  simple  lot ; 

And  scorn  of  earth,  o’er  which  ki*  soul 
Passeth — like  her— -but  tarrieth  not ! 


LITEKARY. 


REVIEW. 

MRS.  HFJilANS’  POETRY ; 

COTriM'KD  ntOM  PACE  21. 

I'  We  should  not  do  full  justice  to  Mrs.  Hemans, 
did  we,  in  illustrating  the  constant  tendency  oj 
Jter  poetry  to  virtue  and  piety,  confine  our  selec- 
Itions  to  those  of  the  same  tender  and  plaintive 
cast  with  the  two  last  quoted.  Her  lyre  has 
bolder  strings,  and  she  knows  well  how  to  strike 
I  them.  She  commands  at  will  the  noblest  sym* 
Ipathies  of  our  nature.  The  deepest  and  the 
I  proudest  pulses  of  the  heart  are  tremulous  to 
her  touch.  Wherever  the  voice  of  freedom! 
has  been  lifted  up,  upon  the  truphied  plain  of 
Marathon,  amid  the  everlasting  Alpine  hills, 
“  in  green  Columbia’s  woods,"  her  spirit-stirring 
notes  have  borne  their  high  accompaniment. 

’  Wherever  the  precious  Cross  has  found  a  wit- 
jness,  “faithful  unto  death,"  upon  the  conse- 
' crated  sands  of  Palestine,  among  the  pastoral! 
jvallies  of  Piedmont,  beneath  the  sunny  skies  j 
of  bigot  Spain,  her  pilgrim  foot  hath  been,  to' 
{snatch,  with  pious  zeal,  the  record  from  obliv- 
jion.  Be  it  the  stern  and  unrelenting  self-de- 
ivution  of  the  patriot,  or  the  meek,  unshrinking, 

!  uncomplaining  endurance  of  the  martyr,  that 
fiH  coiuniemorarea,  ner  woman  s  Heart  tails  not, 

{her  woman’s  hand  falters  not.  The  fitting 
I  chord  is  struck,  and  the  strain  that  is  awakened 
lis  “a  strain  that  will  not  die."  Take  from  the 
1“  League  of  the  Alps,”  and  from  “  The  Vau- 
Idois  Vallies,”  a  noble  specimen  of  each. 


Ob !  who  would  dream  that  Tyranny  could  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  baud  on  God’s  bright  works  e’en 
there  f 

Yet  thus  it  was  -  amid  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o’er  tbeir  sparry  cell. 

And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest 
rushing 

Up  where  the  sun’s  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell. 
And  the  fresh  pastures,  where  the  herd’s  sweet  bell 
Recalled  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarchs  led 
Tlierc  peasant-men  tbeir  free  tlioughts  might  not 
tell. 

Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread, 

'  And  hollow  sounds  l!.at  wake  to  Guilt’s  dull,  stealthy 
'  tread. 

This  might  not  long  be  borne — tlie  tameless  hills 
Have  voices  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling. 
Fraught  with  His  name,  whose  awful  presence  fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  forever  telling 
That  He  hath  made  man  free! — and  they  whose 
dwelling 

Was  in  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  car ; 

The  weight  of  suflicrance  from  their  hearts  repcl- 
liog. 

They  rose— the  forester,  the  mountaineer — 

OA !  vehat  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good  peas¬ 
ant-spear  T 

- rock  and  dell 

Rung  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Pealed  from  the  mountain-churches,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Hun  who  stills  the  raging  sea, — 

For  now  the  strife  wasclosed,  the  glorious  .Alps  were 
free. 

THF.  VAUDOIS  VALLIES. 

Go,  if  thou  lov’st  the  soil  to  tread, 

Wliere  man  hath  nobly  striven. 

And  life,  tike  incense,  hath  been  shed 
An  offering  unto  Heaven. 

For  o'er  thesnows,  and  round  the  pines. 

Matli  swept  a  noble  flood  ; 

The  nurture  of  tlie  |iea.sant’t  vines 
Hath  been  the  martyr’s  blood ! 

A  yiirit  strpaarer  than  iKe  «wnn] 

And  loftier  than  despair. 

Through  all  the  heroic  region  poured, 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  every  steep 
Of  lung-enduring  faith. 

And  tlie  sounding  streams  glad  record  kce{> 

Of  courage  uiiio  deatli. 


FOUM>  IN  MARCH.  | 

Why  liflest  thou,  so  premature,  thy  head  1 

Amid  the  withered  waste,  pale  flower  ? — Say  why  i 
Dost  Uiou,  alone  and  desolate,  defy  | 

The  year  yet  unconfirmed, — -while  there  is  shed 
Nowholewme  dew  upon  thy  leaf-strown  bed. 

All  choked  and  matteo,  but  the  frost-wind’s  sigh 
Is  heard,  at  eve,  thy  chill  slope  rustling  by  ? 

1  last  thou  forgot  thy  time,  or  dost  thou  spread 
Thy  sweet  leaves’  to  the  air,  and  smiling  wave 
”Vlid  blasted  verdure,  like  the  garland  shed 
By  fund  affection,  o’er  the  early  grave. 

To  breath  its  bloom  around  the  youthful  dead  ? 

Short  be  their  sleep  in  dust,  as  thine,  fair  flower. 
So  wake  to  life  and  joy,  when  past  their  wintry 


THE  SWALLOW. 

[rv  the  sev.  e.  w.  babnarc  ] 

The  visitress  of  man  on  earth. 

She  restetb  not  her  flagging  wing, 

Hut  seeks  at  once  the  blessed  roof 
To  which,  in  youth,  she  loved  to  cling. 

.She  feedeth  not  on  earthly  food, 

But,  glancing  through  the  sunny  sky. 
Seems  from  the  very  element, 

To  gather  immortality. 


'Twas  night  upon  the  Alps — The  Senn’s*  wild  horn,  1 
Like  a  wind’s  voice  had  poured  its  last,  long  tone, ! 
Whose  pealing  echoes,  through  the  larch- woods 
borue. 

To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  knov  n 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.  The  flocks  had 
gone. 

By  cliff  and  pine- bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest ; 

The  chamois  slumber^,  for  the  cnase  was  dc'e  ; 
His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  prest. 

And  the  rock-eagle  couched,  liigh  on  his  cloudy  nest. 

Did  the  land  sleep  .’—the  woodman's  axe  had  c&asod 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ; 

The  grapes  were  gathered  in ;  the  vintage-feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper’s  strain 
Hushed  by  the  sticams ;  the  year  was  in  its  wane, 
j  The  night  in  its  mid-watuli ;  it  was  a  time 

E’en  marked  and  hallowed  unto  Slumber’s  reign. 
But  tlmughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sublime, 
j  And  o’er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  Spirit  of  the  clime. 

For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory  spread. 
High,  and  unmarked  by  mortal  footstep,  lay  ; 

-And  there,  where  torrents,  'mid  the  ice-caves  fed. 
Burst  in  tbeir  joy  of  light  and  sound  awny ; 

And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  seornful play. 
Had  huw  tnan’s  dwellings  ’midst  the  realms  of  lur. 
O’er  cliffs,  the  very  birthplace  of  the  day — 

j  *  Senn,  the  name  ffiTcn  to  s  herdsman  aronne  the  Swiss 
I  Alps. 


Go,  when  the  Sabbath  hell  is  heard 
Upthrougli  the  wilds  to  float, 

W  hen  tlic  dark  old  woods  and  caves  are  stirrrd 
To  gladness  by  the  note  ; 

When  forth,  along  tlieir  thousand  rills. 

The  mountain  people  come. 

Join  (hou  their  worship  on  those  hills 
Of  glorious  martyrdom. 

And  while  the  song  of  pi  aise  ascends, 

And  while  the  torrent’s  voice. 

Like  the  swell  of  many  an  organ  blends. 

Then  let  thy  soul  rejoice  ! 

Re^ice,  that  human  hearts,  through  scorn, 
'rliroiigli  shame,  through  death,  made  strong. 
Before  the  rocks  and  heavens  have  borne 
W  itiiess  of  God  so  long  ! 

We  have  but  one  more  trait  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
{loctry  to  mention,  as  a  principal  ground  of  her 
popularity — and  that,  certainly,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one — her  peculiar  character,  and  sstssatton. 
Not  that  the  mere  ctr-  umstance  of  her  sex. 
would  of  itself  attach  an  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  what  would  otherwise  attract  no  atten¬ 
tion.  For  the  claims  of  female  genius  have 
I  been  urged  in  our  day,  too  frequently  and  too 
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successfully,  to  retain  that  feeble  hold  upon  our  tion — that  it  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  Tbou’rt  pone,  as  a  dew  drop  it  swept  from  the 
notice,  which  would  arise  from  their  mere  nov-  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  Christian  mourner.  u  i.  .u  u 

city  or  rarity.  Nor  is  it  entirely  owing  to  that  Is  there  not  wmething  exquisitely  /emimne  ma^ie'tove'^  biriS^d^ubt  ’ 

unbidden  preference,  with  which,  other  thin^  ,  domtsUc  in  the  following  lines,  taken  from  How  mav  ife  anchor  our  food  hearts  here, 

being  equal,  the  heart  always  attaches  itself  to  “  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep  ?”  How  should  e’en  joy  but  a  trembler  be. 

whatever  is  associated  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  ,  ^  ,  B^a«bful  dust !  when  we  look  on  ibee? 

...  ,  f  ..  ui!tb  nn  hat  bid  Si  tlioii  in  thr  treasure-caves  and  cells  *  .  >  ,  ■  , 

which  a  poet  of  our  own  has  asserted,  wiin  an  hollow  sounding  and  mysterious  main !  None  but  a  mother  s  heart  could  ever  have 

eloquence  which  far  outweighs  the  reasonng  —Pale,  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow -coloured  shells,  given  birth  to  these  beautiful  and  touching 


of  all  the  schools  ; — 

“  For  thou  art  Woman— with  that  word 
Life's  dearest  hopes  and  memories  come< 
Truth,  Bcautv,  I.oTe— in  her  adored. 

And  earth’s  lost  Paradise  restored 
In  the  green  bower  of  home." 


[Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked-of,  and  in  lines  ;  and  no  mother,  who  has  realized  the  af- 


— Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melnnchofy  tea  ! 
W  e  ask  not  tuck  from  thee. 


diction  which  they  pourtray,  can  ever  read 
them  without  the  tribute  of  her  tears. 

e  have  been  seduced,  not,  we  are  sure,  to 
^‘kiX'g^Thow'^rf  iTme.^  iheUxt  and  lovely  1-Tho^/ur  tcAom  the  regret  of  our  readers,  into  a  greater  length 

.  .  U  .u  ofquotatiou  than  wc  intended.  One  more  spe- 

But  because,  by  the  wise  arrangement  of  Divine  The  prayer  went  up  at  midnight’s  breathless  ghwm  .  cannot  withhold  will  close  our 

Providence  and  as  a  compensation  for  her  cor-  And  tlie  vain  yearning  woke, 'midst  festal  song !  ’  c  n  ' 

noreal  weakness  and  dc^ndence,  woman  is  Hold  fast  tljv  buned  isles,  thy  towers  o’erthrown-  pr^ent  notice  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  1  he  plan, 

^  drifted  with  an  almost  intu^ve  penetration  into  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  at  setting  out, 

.  _ j  — ,.i,:„. _ wdl  then  be  completed.  In  illustrating  the 

<  the  secret  purposes  and  workings  of  the  heart.  To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down,  nrincioal  characteristics  of  her  noetrv  it  will 

and  with  a  sa*  red  influence  over  them,  arising  Dark  flow  tbv  tides  o’er  manhood's  noble  head,  L  ^  .u  .  u  k  n  a 

frnm  the  several  endearinu  relations  of  her  sex  1  O’er  youth’s  bright  locks,  and  beautv’sfloweiTcrown.  confined  our  spe- 


t  .  .  *1*®”  Bo  complcted.  In  illustrating  the 

<  the  sec ^  nfluenee  nver*thefn  arisino  ’  >  principal  characteristics  of  her  poetry,  it  will 

and  with  a  sa*  red  influence  over  them,  arising  Dark  flow  thy  tides  o  er  manhood  g  nob  e  head.  {,  ^  .u  .  u  u  o  a  a  ^ 

from  the  several  endearing  relations  of  her  sex.  O’er  youth’s  bright  locks,  and  beauty’s  flower^^^Vown.  ^  «PC- 

which  give  her  an  ascendancy,  as  wholesome  “Y**  ‘‘“r  a  vo.ce-restore  the  dead  !  her  smaller  pieces.  At  a  future  pe- 

‘  and  desirable,  when  it  is  actuated  by  virtue,  nod  we  may,  perhaps,  take  up  a  brief  analysis  ot 

?  ,  . ,  j  L  I-  •  •  j _  j  — Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea !  her  longer  poems.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot 

an  su  imc  y  re  igion,  as  '  **  a  j  *  *1.  !.•  k  <•  ii  j  r  too  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  love  true 

^  degrading,  when  destitute  of  the.r  influence.  And  m  these  which  follow  extracted  from  poetry,  and  true  pictv,  to  read  and  analyze  for 

"  *  advantage,  and  endow,  the  beautiful  poem.  Bring  flowers !  Ihemselves.  Nor  shall  we  here  omit  our  ac- 

.  ed,  besides,  wMth  every  talent  and  graced  by 

to  wear  !  knowledgments  to  Professor  Norton,  the  ed- 

cory  virtu.,  Mrs  Hemans  adds  <o  jbe  eora-  ylm,  ..re  bom  lo  bro.h  m  Imr  .b,.,a;  ba„  i.or,  and  to  the  entetprUin*  publishers,  for  the 

.n.nd,nsinfluence,«h,chthe.ener,tedchar.c.  Sb.  j.  |m.m,  tbe  l^e  of  b«- chi  db^^^^  .cem.te.nd  beautif;i  editL,  »hich  basso 

.  Icrs  of  wife  and  mother  bestow,  the  sacred  She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father’s  hearth,  ,  ...  n-  .  •. 

^  -  ....  jopjj  detained  us  in  willing  captivity. 

'i'he  little  poem,  with  which,  we,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  take  leave  of  our  “  most  peerless 
Poetress,"  is  an  admirable  exemplification  of 


charm  with  which  affliction  always  invests  its  Her  place  is  now  by  another’s  side- 
victim.  We  possess  no  information  as  lo  Mrs.  i  ^  *»"de 

Hemans’  private  circumstances,  since,  with  that  j  Bnng  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  tlie  bier  to  shed, 
delicacy,  which  is  the  peculiar  jewel  of  the  fe- 1  A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead  ! 


airiicaa.:v,  wiiiviiio  iiit- icwri  v»i  iii*-  le-  crown  lor  ine  orow  oi  me  early  oeaa  :  .i_  r  .  -i  •  _ _ — i.:_u  — 

male  coronet  of  graces,  she  has  firmly  and  con- 1  For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst,  *  •k'*  ”k'”^  't  /t  tonstor 

...  I.' .u;-  .1 _ 1. _ .1 _ — 1— _ _  ase.riheri  to  her  noetrv — its  Duritv  and  tender- 


staiitly  discountenanced  their  puhlic'developc-  i  •"  V®  ascribed  to  her  pwlry— Us  purity  and  tender- 

n...  a  k..  cm.. *  i  Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours,  ness:  its  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  ;  Us 

,mcnt.  Hut  the  consicttou  can  ha.e  omt.ped  They'.™  (om's  l»t  ftft-bnn,  ye  do-er,,  pa  .  „„if„  m  teudeicy  io  .irtue  and  piet, ;  and  its 

noone.  .ho  IS  at  all  conversant  with  her  wrl.;  doweis  !  " _ i:..  ....u,,,.’ .  „f  r— i.l„.  .„J  J„™..,in 


*  tings,  that  the  beautiful  sentiment  in  the  “  For-  i 
cst  Sanctuary,” —  j 

A  “ - Ihe  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  mirhi  1 

wif  Which  hath  lain  r>cdded  in  the  silent  soul. 


j  Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer. 


f  „ _ ikn  Hmric  iroMim -rw  m  rw4i.li.  k  jj  u  Tliev  ai^  Nature’s  offering,  theif  placejs  tlicre  ! '  We  give  it  tnereiore,  enure,  wiin  its  pious  aiiu 

A  - the  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  miehi  >iri— >  .pw-.h  an- Mwfm.  a~  lainting  neaiT,  ky  sk.s  most  poetical  of 

f  W  Inch  hath  him  -’cdded  in  Ae  s.icn  soul,  VV'jt^  a'Toice  of^Tomi*®  ‘hey  con^  and  part,  Q^iierXBeTnard  Barton 

»  A  treasure  all  undreamed  of  ;-as  the  nigh  7^  ,,  ^  J,  Quakers— Uernard  Barton. 

j  alls  out  I  e  ar^Dies  o  s  reams  a  ro  They  break  Jorlh  in  glory — bring  JUneert,  bright  evening  prayer  AT  A  girls’ scHOOt.. 

V  Lnhcard  by  day,  Jlotoert ! 

C  IS  in  some  degree  applicable  to  herself.  No  '  Now,  m  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Hun 

l  one  can  avoid  the  opinion,  that  it  may  have  How  beautiful  the  expression  of  maternal 
been  the  touch  of  sorrow,  which  first  called  j  anxiety  in  the  following  couplet ;  And  his  love  be  unfur^ ; 

'  t  forth  the  powers  of  her  genius,  and  tinged  her  Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye  “>  *•»«  darkest  of  days,  will  be 

:  contemplative  mind  with  a  rich  autumnal  beau-  Ever  following  silently  ^  Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee  ’ 

j|ty,  as  delightful  as  It  is  premature.  Let  it  not  land  how  purely  maternal  the  flow  of  send-  Hush!  'tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 
|bc  supposed  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  any  j  ment,  in  the  lines  on  a  Monument,  by  Chant-  S^ms  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 
’  traces  of  murmuring,  or  complaint,  or  of  that  <  rey,  for  an  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  A  faint  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
still  more  disagreeable  affectation  of  heartless- !  Ackiand — “  The  Child’s  Last  Sleep.”  stillness,  down  on  bright  young 

ness  and  apathy,  which  some  ^**1  k^^lThou  sleepest-but  when  wilt  thou  wake,  fair  child?  their  cliist’ring  locks,  untouched  by  care, 

undoubted  genius,  have  rendered  but  too  fash-  _when  the  fawn  awakes  ’midst  the  forest  wild  ?  And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night— in 
ionable.  Hers,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  very  i  when  the  lark*t  wio^  mounts  with  the  breeze  of  prayer 

beauty  of  Christian  sorrow— softening  and  sulh  I  morn,  ^  vs-  i  i  .  li.x  mi-  x  .  a 

.luin,  ,hc  her.  only  Ihs.  it  nay  pour  out,  like  j  tl»  fir«  rirf.  *  Mt.'S'.ns 

lljc  cnlahctl  odour,  a  freer  and  more  ftastant  Gas. ,b.t .cst  tta.  io  Ibcscfair,  aod  awk, 

offering  of  faith  and  pious  resignation,  at  the  I  Mournful,  though  sweeG  is  tby  rest  to  see-  A^  fragde  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrourtt  > 

throne  of  the  merciful  (.  ha.stener.  To  this  1  When  will  the  hour  of  thy  rising  be  1  —  Thou  teeH  urheU  gne/mjut  nurture  for  the  Ayj, 

%pirit  of  meek  and  uncomplaining  submission,  mutt fathxon  for  eternity  f 

H  is  owing,  that  much  as  Mrs.  Hemans*  P<>«try  the  fawn  wakes  creatures,  Uiat  will  sink  to  rest, 

is  influerccQ  by  the  contemplative  character  of  ScieJ^ith  vain  passfonL  tears,  hafo  we1  .  Wly,  when  tW  pure  orisons  are  done, 

her  mird,  and  by  her  experience  of  affliction,  i  The  hair,  shedding  gleams  from  tby  pale  brow  yet ;  w>th  »lum^rs  honey-dew  oppressed, 

illierc  IS  cot  a  line  which  suggests  the  feeling  of ;  I^ove  with  sad  kisses  unfelt  hath  prest  ,  .^*d*t  -b®  k**’  *** *'^°i1 

Lloom  or  despondency  The  prevailing  spirit  Da^rk  Kc"  summlr-he^vfi  of  th^dw  eyls  ; 

-Mof  the  whole  IS  a  subdued  cheerfulness — the ^  l 

^\cry  personificstion  of  the  Psalniist’fi  precept,  ^oour  ##omi,/airc  ,  «  e-  Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  th’  untroubleJ 

irejoiee  •with  trembling.  But  it  is  time  that  our  Thou’ rt  gone  from  us, bright  one — that  tbou  ■hould’st  1.  .  » 

I  own  dulness  be  relieved  by  some  illustrations  of  die,  -n,, 

Ithe  principle  which  we  have  advanced-thit  And  life  be  left  to  the  butterfly  !*  Of  Vnts^iriting  L'youth^^ 

**  •  A  buttrrflv,  s.  if  fluttering  on  s  flower,'  U  sculptured  p*’  •”  tf^oteMe-lAe  ibices, 

.finally  influenced  by  Arr  ovn  cnaraefer  and  n(ua-  on  the  Dooument.  Uviman’ttendemeet—hotosoonherwoe: 


W  itb  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  aod  part. 

They  tleep  in  dutt  through  the  vrintry  hourt. 

They  break  Jorlh  in  glory — bring  Jlowert,  bright 
Jlotoert ! 

How  beautiful  the  expression  of  maternal 


peculiar  attributes  of  feminine  and  domestic 
beauty,  and  quiet  resignation  under  affliction. 
We  give  it  therefore,  entire,  with  its  pious  and 

namtd»,  k/-  tkait  most  pocticsl  Ol 

Quakers — Bernard  Barton. 


EVENING  PRAYER  AT  A  GIRLS’  SCHOOL. 

Now,  in  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Hun 
Who  giTcth,  uphrsiding  not. 

That  his  light  in  thy  besit  become  not  dim. 
And  his  love  be  unfurgot ; 

And  tby  God,  m  the  darkest  of  days,  will  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee  ' 


Gaze  on, — ’tis  lovely  ! — childhood’s  lip  and  cheek. 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought— 
Gaze  — yet  whatseest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  bat  for  sunshine  wrought  ’ 
— Thou  teett  vehat  grief  mutl  nurture  for  the  wj, 
Whai  death  mutt fathxon  for  ttemity  7 

I  Oh  !  joyous  creatures,  tliat  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lighily,  when  tliose  pure  orisons  are  done, 


Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  th’  untroubled 
springs 

Of  hope  make  melody  where’er  ye  tread, 

Aod,  o’er  your  sleep,  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spints,  visiting  hwl  youth,  be  spread  ; 

Frt,  in  thote  Jlute-lQce  vaicet,  mingling  low, 
it  vaman’t  tend$me$t—hoto  toon  her  woe  ! 
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Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tesnrs  to  weep. 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's 
hour. 

And  iumless  rickesffrom  Affection's  deep. 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower ! 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  Jind  them  clay. 

And  to  bewail  that  M>or*/np— therefore  prai  i 


THE  WATCHMAN. 
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Her  lot  is  on  you— to  be  found  unUred, 
iVatching  tA«  stars  out  by  the  bedcf  pain, 
fVUh  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  msptred. 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  thottgh  hope  be  rain. 
Meekly  to  hear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And  ok  !  to  love  through  all  therefore 

PRAY. 


And  t»kc  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 

With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 
On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  vour  souls  from  blight ; 
Earth  will  forsake— oh  !  happy  to  have  given 
Th'  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven  T 


W'  E  are  requested  to  state  that  a  public  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Students  of  this  Institution 
will  be  held  at  Uie  College  Chapel  on  Monday, 
April  16th,  and  the  three  following  days.  The 
examination  will  be  succeeded  by  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  class,  at  the  same  place  on 
Thursday  April  19tb,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 


We  know  not  if  there  be  on  earth  a  picture 
more  instinct,  than  this,  with  holiness  and  beau¬ 
ty  ; — but,  if  there  be,  it  is  the  living  scene 
which  this  picture  represents.  If  angels  look 
down  upon  such  a  group,  may  we  nut  deem  that 
their  pure  souls  are  stirred  with  some  such 
thoughts,  as  those  which  are  tremulously 
breathing  in  these  lines  ;  and  which  only  one 
who  had  looked  on  them  with  an  angel's  eye, 
and  felt  them  with  a  woman's  heart,  can  ade¬ 
quately  express  ’  How  melancholy  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  sorrow  must  cloud,  that  sin  must 
stain,  that  death  must  dispel  a  vision  so  re¬ 
splendent  !  How  wholly  comfortless,  but  for 
the  assurance  that  there  is  a  land,  where  floats 
no  cloud,  where  “  falls  no  blight,"  where  "  the 
flowers  are  not  death’s  1 — 


Earth  wdl  forsake— -then  happy  who  have  mven 
Th’ unbroken  heart’i  first  fragrance  unto  Heaved  ! 


[For  the  Episcopal  Watchman.) 


FOREIGN  UTERATURE. 


Works  of  Goethe. — The  works  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  writer  are  about  to  be  published  at  Stut- 
gard,  and  to  comprise  a  memoir  of  himself,  with 
many  unpublished  pieces.  The  edition  will 
consist  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  volumes. 
“  It  seems,”  says  a  London  paper,  “  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  copyright  is  very  limited  in  Germany  ; 
every  State  but  the  one  in  v  hich  the  pub¬ 
lication  takes  place,  having  a  right  to  reprint 
every  new  work,  without  recompense  to  the 
author.  The  venerable  poet  nas  obtained, 
from  the  different  States,  a  guarantee  for  the 
exclusive  property  in  this  collection,  a  privi¬ 
lege  never  before  granted  to  any  author,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  will  render  the  speculation 
very  lucrative." 

Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  the  author  of  Poetical 
Sketches,  and  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Souven¬ 
ir,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  “  Lyrics  of  the  Heart  and  other  poems. 


Bernard  Barton  is  preparing  for  publication, 
a  poem  to  be  entitled,  “  The  Widow  s  Talc  ; 
founded  on  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  five 
Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the  mail-boat,  oflf  the 
island  of  Antigua. 

A  work  was  announced  for  pnblication  in 
London,  on  the  12th  of  February,  entitled 
“  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  till  the  British 
R-evolution  of  1688.  By  John  Graham,  Esq.” 


Few  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  need  to  be 
j  apprised,  that  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise, 
— which  has  been  appropriated  to  a  purpose  so 
truly  poetical,  by  our  correspondent  H,"  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  commands  an  imposing  prospect  of 
the  French  metropolis.  The  lines  alluded  to, 
however,  will  in  our  opinion  lose  none  of  their 
interest,  by  being  read  in  connection  with  the 
faithful — rather  than  fanciful — prose  account 
of  the  same  beautiful  spot,  which  is  given  by 
the  intelligent  author  of  ‘  a  Year  in  Europe  ’ 
This  celebrated  burial  place,”  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Griscora,  ”  was  formerly  a  chateau,  and 
grounds,  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  his  favourite 
confessor,  Pe're  La  Chaise,  who  bequeathed 
it,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now'  employ¬ 
ed.  Kvery  citizen,  without  distinction  of  sect, 
may  purchase  the  right  of  burial  in  this  ceme¬ 
tery,  including  a  certain  space  of  ground,  which 
is  granted  to  him  for  ever.  There  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  within  the  enclo¬ 
sure,  a  number  of  family  vaults,  recently  erect 
ed,  with  great  neatness.  This  cemetery  de¬ 
serves  to  be  visited  by  every  foreigner,  who 
wishes  to  become  acqilainieu  witn  trie  cnarav- 
ter  of  the  Parisians.  It  is  questionable  wheth¬ 
er  any  two  of  the  monuments  or  tomb-stones 
are  alike,  in  the  whole  of  this  very  large 
ground,  and  none  of  them  are  similar  to  those 
common  in  America.  They  are,  however,  al¬ 
most  universally  characteri^  by  neatness  and 
delicacy  of  taste.  Many  of  them  are  very 
rich  and  costly.  One  of  the  first  which  attract¬ 
ed  our  notice,  was  a  large  and  expensive  mon¬ 
ument,  containing  the  remains  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard.  They  were  removed,  not  long  since, 
from  the  museum  of  French  monuments,  and 
deposited  in  this  place.  Almost  every  grave 
is  surrounded  by  a  neat  railing,  either  of  iron 
or  wood,  and  the  enclosure  is  planted  with  the 
choicest  flowers  ;  while  wreaths  of  leaves  and 
flowers  are  seen  hanging  on  the  monumental 
stone.  Once  in  a  year,  at  least,  and  on  a  fixed 
day,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
repair  to  the  spot,  and  renew  the  testimonials 
of  their  attachment  to  the  dead,  by  cultivating 
with  care  the  flowers  which  had  been  planted, 
or  by  planting  new  ones  in  the  room  of  those 
which  are  decayed,  and  hanging  fresh  wreaths 
on  the  tombs.  Thus,  instead  of  the  lugubrious 
images  of  death  and  desolation,  which  the  ce- 
roenterics  of  other  countries  too  frequently 
exhibit,  these  people  strive  to  render  their  bu¬ 
rial  grounds  subservient  to  their  love  of  variety 
and  pleasure,  and  to  the  removal  of  that  dread 
of  our  final  change,  which  they  consider  as  too 
apt  to  acquire,  in  some  minds,  a  morbid  influ¬ 
ence.” 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  take  up  my  pen,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able,  through  the  medium  of  your 
print,  to  expose  the  fallacy,  and  counteract  the 
tendency,  of  such  reasoning,  as  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  a  nortlicrn  peri¬ 
odical  : — 

Episcopalian)!,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  ina>  possibly  attempt  to  justify  thcmscivr*  in 
the  application  of  the  term  "  Dusenters,"  to  all  oth¬ 
er  denominations,  by  affixing  to  it  a  peculiar  defini¬ 
tion.  They  may  perhaps  consider  it  as  expressive  of 
any  form  of  ecclesiastica]  government,  different 
from  the  Episcopal.  This,  however,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  IS  not  considered  correct.  A  dissenter  is  one 
who  does  not  conform  to  the  religion  establislied  by 
law:  in  this  country,  of  course,  there  are  no  dissen¬ 
ters.  The  Christian  Observer  has  recently  taken 
notice  of  this  unauthorized  language,  and  expresses 
on  the  occasion  the  following  most  Catholic  and  ad¬ 
mirable  sentiments.*' 

“Our  American  Episcopal  brethren,  though  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  population  of  tlicir  coun- 
trv,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State,  speak 
of  non-episcopalians  as  “dissenters.”  Witli  us  in 
England,  the  term  is  neither  harsh  nor  inappropri¬ 
ate  ;  for  it  means  only  “  non-conformists,”  as  respects 
the  established  church.  But  what  is  meant  in  tlic 
United  States  we  cannot  so  clearly  understand ;  and 
the  use  of  it  appears  to  us  exceptionable,  because  it 
seems  to  imply  a  ^rit  which  would  exclude  from 
the  visible  p^e  of  Christ's  Church,  all  who  do  not 
adopt  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a  very  small, 
though  highly  respectable,  minority  of  transatlanti< 
Christians.  W e  could  wish  that  our  American  Epis¬ 
copalian  friends  would  avoid  this  term,  which,  in  their 
lips,  either  means  nothing  whatever,  or  means  some- 
ething,  which,  with  all  our  veneration  for  Episcopa¬ 
cy,— and  we  are  far  from  intending  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  our  own  truly  apostolical  code,  either 
doctrinal  or  regimental, — is,  we  think,  too  sectarian 
and  bigoted,  to  find  any  place  in  a  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial  bosom.  Let  the  Church  of  Rome  call  all  other 
Churches  heretical  and  schismatical,  if  it  so  please, 
but  let  not  Protestants  follow  its  evil  examples  " 

The  remarks  which  are  here  quoted  with  so 

In  may  mind,  far  frOH) 

convincing  ;  and  on  this  subject,  at  least,  I 
think  that  the  Christian  Observer  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  decisive  and  infallible  standard 
of  what  “  is  correct,  even  in  England.”  Its 
censure  of  American  Episcopalians  is  founded 
on  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  tht 
meaning  attached  to  the  obnoxious  word  in 
question.  Now,  I  apprehend,  it  is  perfectly  ab¬ 
surd  to  restrict  the  signification  of  the  term 
“  dissenter”  to  its  technical,  local  and  secon¬ 
dary  definition,  as  “  a  separatist  from  a  nation¬ 
al  Church.”  Non-conformist  is  the  more  pro¬ 
per  appellation  for  a  person  who  refuses  such 
a  communion.  But  the  primary  and  obvious 
acceptation  of  “  dissenter”  corresponds  with 
that  of  “  dissident”  in  some  of  the  continental 
countries,  and  simply  means  one  whose  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  are  different  from  our  own.  Un¬ 
derstood  in  this  literal  sense,  fand  in  no  other 
am  1  aware  of  its  being  useo  in  the  United 
States,)  I  cannot  perceive  why  it  should  be 
more  harsh,  inappropriate  and  unauthorized,” 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  I  know  of 
no  substitute  equally  temperate,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  comprehensive  ;  and,  until  one 
be  suggested  by  those  who  feel  scandalized  at 
the  title,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided, 
unless  we  betake  ourselves  to  that  kind  of  rhet¬ 
oric  which  passes  among  the  learned  under  thi 
name  of  “the  periphrastic  and  ambagitory.” 
“  Schismatic,”  might  perhaps  answer  as  a  tole¬ 
rable  equivalent,  but  this  has  also  been  laid 
under  the  ban,  as  tending  to  create  a  still  morr 
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invidious  distinction  than  the  other  ;  and  indeed  |  only  when  your  heart,  consecrated  by  prater,  I  they  are  composed.  I  answer  ;  the  marble,  tl 
the  ChrUiian  Observer  yokes  “heresy  and  .longs  to  partake  of  tho  body  and  blood  ot  its '  marble  it  can  be  called,  was  furnished  on  the 
schism"  together  as  equally  exceptionable,  and  'Saviour,  and  to  taste,  in  more  near  and  full  frui-  ground  itself,  and  remains  just  where  nature 


proposes  to  expunge  them  both  forever  from  |  tion,  the  fruits  of  redeeming  love.  And  may 
every  Protestant  vocabulary.  Those  who  re- '  God’s  blessing,  my  dear  brother,  attend  you  in 
gard  the  things  themselves  with  complacency,  j  it,  and  make  it  a  means  of  confirming  you  in 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  their  name* '  his  way,  and  of  weaning  you  more  completely 
much  countenance  ; — but  the  natural  effect  of!  from  the  world  and  its  passing  joys  ’ 
such  remarks  is  to  lead  the  modern  Christian  to  j  ■■  ■  . .  -  - .  ^  : 

suppose  that  the  Church  is  a  very  different  so- . 
ciety  from  what  it  was,  w  hen  the  framers  of  i 
our  Liturgy  inserted  a  petition  for  deliverance  j 
from  “  heresy  and  schism,”  and  that  the  apos- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PALESTINE. 


ties  and  primitive  writers  had  wonderfully  mis-  j  letter,  addre^d  to  Professor 

taken  notions  of  the  heinousness  of  these  spir-  ■  „  *  .  ®‘  'yasbtnglon  College,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 


taken  notions 
itual  evils 


Bird,  is  in  answer  to  a  communication,  made 
A  CHURCHMAN,  jby  the  first  named  gentleman  to  the  late  Rev. 

I  Pliny  Fisk,  American  Missionary  to  the  Holy 
~~  {Land.  A  large  extract  from  it  has  already 

ON  COMING  TO  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  LORD.  J"  the  “  American  Journal  of 

i  science.  W  e  have  obtained  permission  to  in¬ 
sert  in  our  columns  the  entire  Letter ;  believ- 


BT  IIESRY  KIRKC  WHITE. 


My  dear  Neville — I  am  not  much  surprised  at :  contains  information,  which  will  be 

very  acceptable  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers,  it  is  dated, 

Bevroot,  May  19,  1826. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  at  almost  every  arrival  from  Mal¬ 
ta  or  Smyrna,  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  the 
perusal  of  letters  from  various  friends  to  our 
stronger  ties  to  the  profession  of  Christianity. '  late  beloved  companion  and  fellow  labourer 
You  may  fear  to  approach  that  holy  table,  lest  j  Mr.  Fisk.  Among  these  we  lately  received 


ihe  long  delay  you  have  made  in  your  approach 
to  the  Lord’s  table  nor  do  I  blame  your  cau¬ 
tion  ;  but  remember,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  awful 
nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness  i 
of  unfitness  ;  and  hesitation,  on  account  of 
an  unwillingness  to  bind  yourself  with  still 


you  should  again  fall  away,  and  your  latter 
state  should  be  worse  than  your  first ;  but  you 
must  not  absent  yourself  from  it,  in  order  that 
you  may  fall  away  with  less  danger  to  your  soul. 
You  cannot,  by  any  means,  purify  yourself  so 
as  to  become  a  wotitAy  partaker  of  that  blessed 
ordinance  ;  but  you  may  qualify  yourself  to 

partake  of  it  with  a  quiet  cnnsoience  and  opii- 
itual  comfort.  The  very  sense  of  unworthi¬ 
ness,  of  which  you  complain,  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  frames  of  mind  with  which  you  can 
approach  the  sacred  table  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  with  such  an  abiding  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unfitness  about  you,  will 
have  respect  to  your  weakness,  and  will  be¬ 
stow  upon  you  such  an  additional  portion  of 
his  strength,  as  shall  effectually  guard  you 
against  subsequent  temptations.  A  particular 
blessing  attendant  on  the  holy  communion,  is, 
that  it  strengthens  us  in  the  ways  of  Christ.-— 
God  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  care  for  those 
who  have  sealed  their  profession  with  this  so¬ 
lemn  office  ;  and  Christians  appear  to  receive 
a  portion  of  spiritual  strength  at  these  periods, 
which  bears  them  through,  *  till  they  again 
meet  at  the  holy  mysteries.’ 

Opportunity  for  quiet  meditation  is  a  great 
blessing ;  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  appreciate  its 
\alue.  For  you,  my  dear  brother,  be  not  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  God  sees  your  difficulties,  and  will 
administer  to  your  weaknesses ;  and  if  aAer 
much  prayer  and  serious  thought,  you  can  en¬ 
due  yourself  with  the  garb  of  humility,  and 
kneel  a  trembling  guest  at  the  table  of  your 
Redeemer,  content  even  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  it,  and  deem  them  far  beyond 
your  desert  ;  if,  I  say  ,  you  can  go  to  the  sacra¬ 
ment  with  those  feelings,  never  fear  but  our 
all-blessed  and  benign  Father  will  approve  of 
your  offering,  and  will  bless  you  accordingly. 


your  two  communications  of  January,  July  and 
August,  1826,  together  with  letters  from  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  &c.  and 
a  Imx  of  select  books  and  garden  seeds.  VV ould 
to  God  he  were  here  to  acknowledge  your 
kindness  and  enjoy  your  bounty  ;  but  as  such 
is  not  our  Heavenly  Father’s  will,  we  thank 
jxnt  in  our  Diotner  s  name,  and  assure  you  that 
though  he  is  gone,  your  gift  will  remain  a  valu¬ 
able  deposit  in  the  mission.  As  to  the  garden- 
seeds,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  since  our  de¬ 
parture  from  America,  we  have  never,  until  a 
few  weeks  since,  had  a  foot  of  land  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  and  that  which  is  now  secured  to  us,  is 
not  covenient  in  itself,  nor  in  its  vicinity  to  our 
present  dwellings.  The  late  Greek  invasion 
has  interrupted  our  plans  with  regard  to  it. — 
The  suburbs  in  which  we  live,  are,  for  a  mile 
or  two  in  extent  around  the  city,  one  continued 
orchard  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  production  of 
silk.  We  sometimes  call  these  suburbs  gard¬ 
ens  ;  but  although  a  few  garden  vegetables  vH 
raised  in  them,  yet  scarcely  anything  can  be 
found  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  real  American 
garden. 

The  few  questions  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Fisk 
had  he  lived,  would  no  doubt  have  been  de¬ 
cisively  and  correctly  answered.  Jn  regard  to 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  J  am  sure  Mr. 
F.  had  strong  doubts  whether  it  bad  ever  been 
identified,  the  place  now  shown  as  such  being 
from  top  to  bottom  entirely  an  artificial  structure, 
exhibiting  not  the  least  vestige  of  the  original 
rock  in  which  the  sepulchre  was  hewn.  But  1 
do  not  think  he  had  the  smallest  leaning  to  the 
opinion  of  Ur.  Clarke.  You  wish  a  specimen 
of  the  rock  in  which  are  the  sepulchres  of 
Hill  of  Offeirce.  I  have  none  by  me,  but  have 
no  doubt  it  is  a  soft  limestone,  as  arc  the  “  Sep¬ 
ulchres  of  the  Patriarchs,”  as  they  are  called 


IK),  not,  however,  be  hurried  into  the  step  by  \  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Respecting  these  sepulchres 
the  representations  of  your  friends.  Go,  then,  *you  inquire  whence  came  the  marble  of  which 


placed  it.  All  that  art  has  done  is,  to  cut 
away  the  surrounding  rock.  Accordingly,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fine  surface  which  we  might  have 
expected,  had  they  been  of  Gieciaii  marble, 
we  find  them  of  a  dull,  dirty  color,  and  rough 
from  decomposition. 

The  rocks  of  Carmel  and  Tabor  are  doubt¬ 
less  calcareous,  as  you  suggest.  I  have  visited 
only  the  latter.  Those  of  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea  are  deeply  tinged  with  iron  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned. 
But  It  is  really  singular  that  any  traveller  should 
ever  have  suggested  that  there  is  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  volcano  in  that  region.  Certainh 
there  is  none  on  the  western  shore.  The  moun¬ 
tain  to  which  Ur.  C.  has  alluded,  must  have 
been  Frank  Mountain  or  Mount  Ferdees,  as  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  call  it.  From  Bethlehem 
it  has  precisely  the  appearance  which  the  Dr. 
ascribes  to  it.  The  Dead  Sea  seems  “  very 
near”  when  viewed  from  Bethlehem,  as  the 
same  author  observes  ;  therefore  this  mountain, 
situated  in  the  same  direction,  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  as  near  the  western  shore  of  that 
Sea.  But  instead  of  being  actually  near  it,  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  sea  must  be  at 
least  12  or  15  miles.  Mr.  Fisk  and  mysell 
visited  it  together  ;  and  found  not  the  most 
distant  indication  of  its  ever  having  been  a  vol¬ 
cano.  You  may  find  a  description  of  it  in  Dr. 
Pococke,  under  the  name,  perhaps,  of  thw 
“  Mt.  of  Bethulia.”  It  is  supposed  also  to  be 
the  “ //crodiB/n,”  of  Josephus  (See  9  14, 
c.  13,  sec.  9.  and  B.  16.  c.  9.  sec.  4  )  It  is 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  Bethlehem. 

The  tombs  of  the  last  Jewish  Senhedrim  are 
4  4j»w  tiM.w  uC  iiic  Ktnga.  The  for¬ 

mer  are  a  mile  and  a  haff  from  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Fisk  visited  them  in  the  spring  of  1 823, 
went  into  6  different  apartments,  and  counted 
63  coffins  or  places  of  deposit  for  dead  bodies, 
when  his  hght  falhng,  he  returned.  The  Jews 
say  there  are  isst  72  coffins  in  these  Tombs. — 
The  cave  of  David  is  natural.  Mr.  Fisk  and 
myself  als«  visited  this  place  together.  The 
only  apa/tnicnt  we  entered,  was  80  or  90  feet 
long,  broad  and  perhaps  20  high.  We  discov¬ 
ered  passages  leading  ff  in  various  directions, 
aid  were  told  they  terminated  in  other  apart¬ 
ments,  but  they  were  too  narrow  and  dusty  to 
be  comfortably  explored.  The  dust  spread  over 
the  floor  of  the  cave  some  inches  in  depth,  and 
so  filled  the  air  from  our  walking  in  it  that  we 
were  much  annoyed  by  it. — You  remark  ia  the 
pamphlet  that  Burckhardt  saw  on  Mt  Lebanon 
“  one  fossil  shell  ’’  You  may  be  iaiorootod  to 
kuuw  that  the  rocks  of  soaae  of  the  high  peaks, 
east  of  Beyroot,  the  highest  that  I  have  vimted, 
are  apparently  made  up  of  little  else  than  veg¬ 
etable  and  shelly  remains.  Of  these  shells,  I 
sometime  since  forwarded  a  few  specimens  in 
a  box  with  other  minerals  to  Professor  Silliman 
If,  my  dear  Sir,  these  remarks  are  sufficient 
ly  definite  to  be  useful  to  you,  1  shall  rejoice  in 
having  had  it  in  my  power  to  oblige  i  friend  and 
correspondent  of  our  dear  departed  brother, 
and  in  whatever  way  we  can  sowe  you  in  any 
future  inquiries  that  may  surest  themselves, 
we  beg  you  will  make  use  of  ^  without  apolo¬ 
gy.  Yours  troV' 

ISiXC  BtRP. 
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Kenyon  College. — Bishop  Chase  has  pro 
ceeded  as  far  as  Boston,  on  his  mission,  in  bC' 


Captain  Dacre  says,  that  the  aisles  were  so 
crowded  that  ho  could  not  walk  down  them, 


half  of  this  institution,  and  is  said  to  have  met  and  yet  many  were  outside  anxious  to  hear  the 
with  a  welcome  reception.  The  Becorder :  word  of  Ciod.  They  are  all  learning  to  read  j 
speaks  of  his  errand  in  the  following  encour-lthey  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  their  teachers  ; 

j  and  the  island  begins  to  assume  altogether  a 
“We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak ;  different  appearance.  All  the  heathen  games 
of  a  College  in  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  j  and  dances  are  abolished,  and  this  hitherto  sol- 
Episcopalians,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lordliiary  and  spiritually  desolate  island,  is  begin- 
Kenyon  in  England.  tVehuve  informed  our  ning  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  \N  hat  will  the 
readers  of  the  success  of  Bishop  Chase,  who  |  wisdom  of  the  world  say  to  this  T  A  few  un- 


has  been  fur  sometime  soliciting  aid  to  its  funds 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Bishop  is  now  in  this  city,  en- 


lettered  South-Sea  islanders,  who  have  just 
learned  to  read  themselves,  going  to  their  fel¬ 
low  Gentiles  with  only  a  part  of  the  word  of 


gaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  same  cause  — iGod  in  their  hands,  sitting  down  among  them, 
W’e  cheerfully  take  the  opportunity  to  direct  I  and  in  an  artless  and  unadorned  manner,  tel- 
the  minds  of  our  readers  in  this  place  to  the  |  ling  them  ot  the  love  of  Christ  to  a  fallen 
object,  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  to  ex- ;  world,  what  God  has  wrought  in  their  own  isl- 


press  our  ardent  wishes  for  its  success.” 


:  ands,  and  what  the  power  of  his  word  is  able  j 

“  There  are  many  C'hristians  in  Boston,  not  j  to  do,  and  will  perlorm  even  to  the  ends  of  the  |  aged  89  years, 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  who  will  wish  pros- 'earth.  The  listening  crowds  attend;  they  as¬ 
perity  to  Kenyon  College  with  all  their  heart,  {sent  to  the  truth  of  what  is  advanced  ;  destroy 


DIKD, 

In  this  city,  on  Tbnraday  morninff  last,  Mr*.  llAamrS. 
PuELn,  wife  of  Col.  Charles  S.  I’helps,  aged  25  years 
On  the  4th  inst.  at  Easton,  (Prnn.)  tn  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  SsMcti.  SrroatAVc.*,  Ksq.  an  eminent  member  ofthe 
Bar — distinguished  in  the  (Congress  ofthe  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  administrations  of  General  Washington,  gnd  .Mr 
Adams — and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  present  Cunstitutiun 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  Three-Rivers,  Lower-Canada,  the  Rev.  R,  <1  Siiost, 
aged  68,  and  for  twenty-sis  years,  n-ctor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcojial  Church  in  that  place 

In  England,  Sirrmei  Colli.sson,  late  provost  of  Qiiren’- 
('ollr^,  Oxford,  in  his  88th year.  In  1798,  he  was  iiiiani 
raously  elected  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity,  and  laboured 
III  this  office  with  unexampItHl  rfheienry  and  zeal  The  ler 
tures  on  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  he  delivered  in  that 
capacity,  evinced  deep  research,  sound  judgment,  correct 
and  enlarged  views  of  religion,  and  great  moderation.  S> 
great  was  his  ansiety  to  b<>  useful  in  that  department,  tb.at 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Hi 
retained  even  to  the  last  conclusion  of  his  days,  unabated 
cheerfulness,  and  unimpaired  energy  of  mind.  Afler  a 
short  illness,  he  closed  a  long,  and  serviceable  lif<*.  which 
had  been  unifornslv  distingui^icd  by  uuafTecled  piety. 

In  Ireland,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  pLi  Nsrrr,  bishop  of  Meath, 


They  are  Christians  too,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  the  fabric  of  idolatry  which  the  labour  of  ages 
of  saying.  Go  in  peace,  when  they  gtre  not  that 
which  u  needful.  But  the  calls  for  their  aid  are 
constant  and  increasing.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Episcopal  church,  some 
of  which  is  lodged  in  this  city,  will  be  freely 
imparted  to  an  institution  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own  ;  and  that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  Bishop’s  extending  his  applications  far¬ 
ther.  We  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  it  would  be 


has  erected  ;  forsake  the  worship  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  erect  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
living  and  true  God  ;  offer  themselves  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  enrol 
!  their  names  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  missionaries  have  lately  tiiiish- 
ed  printing  the  Books  ot  Daniel,  Ruth,  and  ;  g-gtance  in  itvi'ral  branches  of  instniction,  from  gentlemen 


SEMINARY  FOR  VOU.NG  LADIES  IX  HARTFORD 
yi RS.  Kinneer,  who  has  for  the  last  five  years  ber  n  eng:i 
*  *  god  in  conducting  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies  in  D,  r- 
bv,  proposes  removing  to  Hartford,  and  opening  a  Boarding 
School  in  that  city,  la  May  next. 

Mrs.  Kiiincer  pledges  heraulf  to  give  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  her  pupils  ;  and  that 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  her  school,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  aa  perfect  as  an>  similar  institution  in  the  State 
T^he  situation  of  her  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wash 
iiigton  College,  will  enable  her  to  receive  any  desirable  at- 


Esther.” — Christian  Observer. 

I 

Sa.vdwich  Islands. — So  great  is  the  pro-j 


a  ‘  disgrace’  to  that  church,  should  his  effortsj  civilization  in  those  South-Sea  islands 

amomr  them  fail  :  but  wc  mav  be  nermitted  to  i  “  .  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  .i  . 


among  them  fail  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  their  riches  are  the  Lord’s  and 
they  are  his  stew’ards.” 

Tho  Editor  of  “  Zion’s  Herald,”  a  paper 
conducted  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  i 
Conference,  expresses  himself  in  similar  terms 
of  unquolitMeJ  «*pr«  L.>. 


—  ■  j  sealing  business, 

rived  in  Boston,  and  has  the  good  vvishes,  at{dalwood  and  sal 
least,  of  all  who  loYc  learning  and  religion.  It 
cannot  be  expected  thsl  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  will  come  forward  as  a 
body  to  promote  this  design 
much  to  do  ;  their  plans  are  large  and  com¬ 
manding,  and  widen  as  populauon  stretches 
westward,  demanding  all  their  ouergies  and 
means.  Their  co-operation  with  their  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  brethren — brethren  in  many 
interesting  relations,  however  pleasant  it  might 
be,  will  not  be  needed.  The  sum  contempla¬ 
ted  for  the  erection  of  the  college  buildings  is 
ten  thousand  dollars — much  of  which  has  been 
contributed  southward.  We  think  he  need  not 
travel  farther  eastward  for  the  remainder." 


which  have  embraced  Christianity,  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  states,  that  for 
the  last  three  years,  not  less  than  one  hundred  j 
1  ships  have  annually  visited  this  group,  mostly 
whale-ships  ;  and  the  government  have  cm- 
!  tura  vpiuicis  of  Uieir  own,  in  the 

with  tolerable  success.  San- 
salt  are  the  only  exports. — Ib. 


Pfior.BKss  OF  Christianity  in  the  South- 
Sea  Islands. — The  following  interesting  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  received  respecting  one  of 
the  Sonth-Sea  Islands,  Rarotonga,  in  which 
Christianity  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
means  of  missionaries,  themselves  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Rarotonga  is  one  of 
the  Harvey  islands,  a  group  situated  between 
J9  deg.  and  22  deg.  south  latitude,  and  160 
deg.  west  longitude,  and  between  500  and  600 
miles  south-west  by  west  of  Taliiti. 

“  At  R&rotonga,  the  idols  have  been  dcs 
troyed  and  cast  away,  and  part  of  them  have 
been  forwarded  to  England.  A  place  of  wor 
ship  has  been  erected,  600  feet  long,  and  sixty 
feet  wide  ;  which  will  hol4  4500  persons. — 


fnr  thpv  hnvpl  Ordination. — On  the  second  Sunday  in 

.r,T«  ..Ja  Lent,  March  1  Ith,  at  an  Ordination  held  by  the 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  in  St.  John’s  chapel 
in  this  city,  Mr.  William  R.  Whittingham,  an 
alumnus  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  librarian  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  was  admitted  to  the  holy  order  of  deacons. 
Morning  prayer  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  professor  of  biblical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  the 
said  seminary  ;  and  after  a  sermon  by  the 
bishop,  the  exhortation  to  the  candidate  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Berrian,  an  as 
sistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  New-York 


connected  with  that  InHtitutioii.  Thorr  pupili,  who  iiiav 
wUh  to  (tudv  F'reni'h,  will  find  it  advaiitageouf  to  board  in 
her  family,  where  that  language  is  spoken.  She  hopes  that 
her  experience  in  teaching  will  recommend  her  school  to  a 
share  of  public  notice ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  further  enquiries,  the  following 
gentlemen  are  referred  to  : — 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  Professors  Doane  and  Hum 
phrevs.  Rev.  X.  S.  Wheaton,  Rev.  H  Croswell,  Rev.  J.  M 
Garfield,  Rev.  D.  Hurhans,  Rev.  R.  Sherwood,  Rev. 
Jewett,  Rev.  S.  Gilbert,  Rev.  G.  B.  Andrews,  Rev.  Jo- 
■eph  T.  Clark,  Rev.  T.  Strong,  (Greenfield,  MassJ  Rev. 
Palmer  Dyer  and  Gen.  Ixt,  ('(■rnnvillo,  X.  \.)  Mr.  Shrldon 
Smiin,  trvfewsrk,  r».  J.j  sihI  Mr.  Richard  M.  U  hitr,  (N  Y  ' 
Price  of  Tuition,  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Composition,  i’h 
loBopby,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Belles  la^ttres,  Ac. 

$8.  pr.  Term  of  16  weeks. 

Music,  1'2.  do.  do. 

Painting,  5.  do.  do. 

Latin,  8.  do.  do. 

French.  8.  do. 

Board  ra.iy  b«  had  in  the  family  of  the  InstructruM  an  tie 
most  reasonable  terms. 

•,*  The  school  will  be  open  for  pupils  on  the  7th  of  Mj\ 
next.  • 

April  2.  i 


O'  Person*  holding  subscription  list*  for  this  pa¬ 
per,  are  requested  to  return  them  to  the  PtAlisher, 
vithout  delay. 


The  candidate  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Turner, — Christian  Journal. 

Confirmation. — On  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  apostolic  rite  ofj 
Confirmation  was  administered  to  72  persons 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart. — Ib. 


The  Rev.  James  May,  deacon  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  elected  minister  of  St.  Stephen’s 
clmrcb,  Wilksbarre,  Luzerne  county,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Fan  Pelt,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  been  elected  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  (Afri¬ 
can)  church  in  Philadelphia. 
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